THENINETIES

against it, but curled their lips against it and
refuge from it with their bars, stars, nenuphars and
lupanars, all of which, in some sort, rhymed. They were
the Romantic movement gone to seed, unable to fly from
Les Villes Tentaculaires, and escaping into deliriums of
sex, or sacerdotalism, finding consolation in the Latin of
the Rite, or from cadences like grey evening over
Thames or Seine, or patched, powdered, red-heeled
prose like that of the marquises in Under the Hill, or
apostrophes to suicide and annihilation. Linked to these
by a common rebellion against convention were certain
bold realists and reformers, mostly women, who wished
to preach the glorious free future in language more
frank than was then commonly used, but to us prudish
to a fault, and challenging that view of "Reticence in
Literature" which was so eloquently preached in the
Yellow Book itself by the young father-to-be of Mr.
Evelyn Waugh. With a centipede foot in every camp
there was the young Mr. Max Beerbohm who made a
first appearance in the Yellow Book with "A Defence of
Cosmetics" (which, being incorrigibly healthy, he
probably disliked) very fax, in spirit, from those poems
about rouge, henna and patchouli, which took strange
pleasure in the painting of the cadaverous faces of
consumption, dissipation and death, hollow under the
pallor of glittering gas-light chandeliers. In retrospect,
even now, they take a large place in the contemporary
scene; to the young, thirty years ago, they seemed even
more significant; yet to most of their own contem-
poraries and elders they really mattered very little.
Dowson, a very typical one in point, was never "on the
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